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jurisdiction. Gradually, the towns won the right to establish schools by appealing for
support either to the local ruler or to the pope over the head of the local bishop. The
foundations of Germany's characteristic public-parochial system were being laid as the
town and church reached agreements for joint operation of the schools. Often the
priest would do the teaching, but the town would pay his salary and looked upon him
as a public official. As many of the Netherlands towns won freedom from the control
of the feudal nobility, they also began to assert their rights to build schools and to
choose and pay teachers.
Private Schools
In the later Middle Ages there is evidence that individuals and groups began to
establish schools that were not directly responsible either to public authorities or to
the church. The most important of these were the chantry schools and the guild
schools. A chantry school was most likely to be established by a wealthy person who
wished to endow a foundation to support a priest to chant masses for the salvation of
his soul after death. At first, the teaching function of the chantry foundation may
have been more or less incidental to the work of the priest, who usually gathered some
boys together to form a choir for the Latin services. Later, the school often became an
integral or even principal part of the original foundation in which education was the
prime motive, not simply incidental to the religious function of the chantry. Likewise,
as the guilds became important factors in town life, they often appointed a priest to
teach the children of the guild members in a Latin school. These guild schools,
sponsored primarily by the merchant guilds, were regular Latin grammar schools, not
to be confused with the vocational preparation provided in the apprenticeship system
of the craft guilds. These chantry and guild schools founded in the later Middle Ages
began the pattern of private control of education that was later to become so
important in England during the Renaissance and Reformation periods. The first of
the English public schools, founded by William of Wykeham at Winchester in 1382,
had its origins in a chantry foundation.
As the clientele available for school instruction grew larger and as the lucrative
possibilities in school teaching were realized, the private teacher began to appear on
the scene with a view to making his living from the fees and tuition he could obtain. In
general, the private, unauthorized teacher met with resistance both from the church
and from civil authorities. In 1253 the town of Ypres ruled that the three already
established schools should be the only ones to give instruction outside of individual
homes; private tutors could be employed in the home if they gave instruction only to
the children of the family and admitted no others. The Duke of Brabant established
his own schools in Brussels to settle a quarrel that arose when certain private teachers
kept on teaching without the approval of the scholasticus. In Gloucester, England, the
masters of the established grammar school brought court action to restrain an un-
authorized teacher from operating in the locality, but the court decided that there
could be no private monopoly in the right to conduct grammar schools.
As time went on, private teachers began to organize themselves into guilds in
order to protect themselves and to gain the right to teach. For example, in Germany
the teachers of writing, commercial arithmetic, and bookkeeping organized themselves